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THE ART AMATEUR. 



DAMAGING FOR GENERAL DI CESNOLA. 



Since our last issue there have been developments 
in the Feuardent-Cesnola controversy which must have 
a grave bearing upon the issue when it comes again be- 
fore the public, as it assuredly will before long — to be 
settled this time, however, by no complaisant "commit- 
tee who can only see what they are shown, but by a 
tribunal whose • sole purpose will be to arrive at the 
truth. 

Mr. Feuardent, in support of his accusation that Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola has tampered with the statue known as 
No. 22, the figure of a priest (illustrated in The Art 
Amateur, August, 1880), has published a card giving 
two photographic prints of the object. Print No. 1 is 
a copy of the photograph now for sale in the Metro- 
politan Museum. It shows the figure perfect, with the 
right arm entire, and the fingers holding the patera. 
Print No. 2 shows the statue without the wrist of the 
right arm, without the whole hand, and without the 
patera. This second photograph is a copy of one sent 
to the Corcoran gallery in Washington by the authori- 
ties of the Metropolitan Museum, when the latter was 
in Fourteenth Street. We may remark here, in pass- 
ing, that General Di Cesnola long since bought the 
negative of this photograph, and all the prints of it 
known to be in existence ; but this particular print 
sent to the Corcoran gallery was apparently forgotten. 
Mr. Feuardent now presents these two prints side by 
side with three crushing paragraphs : 

First, the original charge in The Art Amateur, 
August, 1880: 

" The right arm and right hand were procured from a, fragment 
from another statue while the collection was in my gallery in 
London ; but now the points of junction, which were quite ap- 
parent then, have been completely hidden." 

Then General Di Cesnola's answer before the com- 
mittee, January 5th, 1881 : ' 

" To this I reply : The right hand has never been broken away 
from the statue, but is a part of the solid stone." 

And then the following, from the report of the com- 
mittee, January 26th, 1881 : 

" We find the right hand to be a solid, unbroken part of the 
statue, against the side of which it is supported. ... We have 
made this investigation thorough and exhaustive." 

To this General Di Cesnola, in an interview with a 
reporter of the Times, replies that " if the statue ever 
so appeared" (as shown in print 2) it was before he re- 
turned to New York ; that.it was on exhibition three 
years before his return. This certainly does not accord 
with the statement in the annual report of the trustees 
for 1874, that " General Di Cesnola, after arranging the 
collection in the rooms of the Museum, has returned to 
Cyprus and resumed explorations. ' ' There is no doubt 
that he did arrange the collection before he left New 
York. ' ' The break of the hand and patera, ' ' the gen- 
eral explains, " must have occurred in the transmission 
to this city." But how could he have arranged the col- 
lection without seeing the break, and why does he not 
explain how the mortise hole, plainly seen in print No. 
2, got drilled, and who drilled it, and, in short, how it 
happens that the statue, evidently a little while ago 
much dilapidated, now appears as if it had always been 
in a perfect state of preservation ? 

A new and most serious charge is now brought 
against the Museum ; not by Mr. Feuardent this time, 
but by a disinterested person, Mr. Charles Osborne, in 
the house of Tiffany & Co. The charge amounts to 
nothing less than that testimony has been deliberately 
manufactured in order to mislead the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges against General Di 
Cesnola. Mr. Osborne's complaint is contained in the 
following communication to The Times : 

To the Editor of The New York Times.: 

During the latter part of the month of August, 1880, I went to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art purposely to see the statuette 
No. 157, and particularly to study, as much as was possible, the 
mirror carved upon it. While there I made some hasty sketches 
— memoranda only, but quite sufficient to corroborate my recol- 
lection of the position and outline of the mirror. Yesterday I 
wenj to the Museum, and saw again the little statuette. Upon 
looking at the mirror I found instantly that it had been changed. 
It has become smaller ; the handle is narrower, and its junction 
with the mirror is sharply accentuated ; the outline is no longer 
the same ; the flowing line is gone; the mirror is rounded at the 
end, and is much nearer in form to the antique. There has 
been, since I saw it last, an attempt to make its form more in 
accord with what it doubtless would have been if genuine. 

I do not submit this statement carelessly. I know, as well as 
jt is possible for one to know who can only judge of a cause from 



its effect, that that mirror has been tampered with since last Au- 
gust ; and that this statement is true, according to my best knowl- 
edge and belief, I will swear in a court of law. The trustees and 
committee allowed the articles to remain in the custody of Ces- 
nola for six months. They evidently supposed him incapable 
of doing anything to mislead them. C. O . 

New York, Saturday, March 12, 1881. 

All the points contained in this letter are corroborated 
in a statement by Mr. Troy, the artist who made the 
drawings for the illustrations of the special charges as 
published in The Art Amateur. Of course, it was 
the duty of the trustees of the Museum as soon as the 
investigation began, to lock up the cases containing .the 
objects alleged to have been tampered with, and to have 
affixed a seal to them. But fortunately abundant testi- 
mony will be forthcoming, When the time shall arrive for 
confirming the accuracy of our illustrations of Mr. Feu- 
ardent's original charges. The memoranda in Mr. Os- 
borne's note-book, the carefully finished drawings by 
Mr. Troy, and some tell-tale photographs of the Muse- 
um repairing-room,, with other testimony which it may 
be premature to mention now, will form such a chain of 
evidence in support of the charges against General Di 
Cesnola as that gentleman will find it difficult to break. 
From the beginning of the controversy we have been 
impressed with Mr. Feuardent's truthfulness, and we 
are now more than ever convinced that his specific 
charges are not only true, but for the most part sus- 
ceptible of demonstration. He has been at the great 
disadvantage of being a foreigner, with only such friends 
as he has made since his short residence in this country, 
contending against a man strong in official position and 
backed by the active sympathy of some of the most 
prominent and influential citizens of New York. Mr. 
Feuardent has so far been badly worsted in his conflict 
with General Di Cesnola. But he has right on Jus side, 
and we do not doubt that he will win in the end. We 
have strong faith in the American Jove of fair play, and 
believe that in this case it; will assuredly not be invoked 
in vain. 



THE PRANG PRIZES. 



VALUE OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES. 



It is surprising how easily men of intelligence, high 
standing, and unimpeachable integrity become shorn of 
their most distinctive personality when once merged 
into that peculiar product of modern civilization — the 
investigating committee. But the fact is easily ac- 
counted for. There is always in the committee some 
one man who takes the lead. It is generally he who 
does all the thinking and most of the talking, sets 
before the others the testimony in the case — as he 
deems best to present it, of course — and having led his 
colleagues thus politely by the nose, finally draws up 
the report and allows them to sign it. His colleagues 
all know him, if not personally, at least by reputation. 
He is probably of their set socially, has their confi- 
dence, and . he knows just how to use it to effect the 
result he desires. It will wound the feelings of the 
gentlemen who composed the committee appointed to 
investigate Mr. Feuardent's charges against the director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art to be told that, in 
view of the damaging facts establishing the truth of the 
charges known to the public, they could only have ar- 
rived at their decision, acquitting the accused through 
acquiescing in some such process of procedure as we 
have indicated ; but it is doubtless the truth, which, 
however painful it may be, ought to be spoken at this 
juncture. The weight of the names of the committee . 
has been used to crush an inoffensive gentleman, and 
to exonerate the man whom, as it appears, he has justly 
arraigned. The people of New York have not yet for- 
gotten that prominent gentlemen of equal standing and 
integrity with Messrs. Barnard, Prime, Ward, Hitch- 
cock, and Daly, being appointed a committee to examine 
the city accounts during the reign of the Tweed Ring, 
reported unanimously that they had carefully looked 
into the charges of corruption, and failed to find that 
there was any foundation for them. Only a few months 
later the infamous gang who for years had been plun- 
dering the public treasury was exposed, and fled 
from justice. A few months hence, perhaps, the com- 
mittee who have acquitted General di Cesnola will feel 
as little satisfaction in hearing their names mentioned 
in connection with their report as must the other dis- 
tinguished citizens who signed the other report giving a 
clean bill of health to Messrs, Tweed, Connolly & Co. 
some years ago. 



The result o( the Prang prize competition for Christ- 
mas cards has been singularly unfortunate so far as the 
public is concerned, and the contributors themselves 
are in arms against the management of the affair. Not 
only have the awards been made contrary to the condi- 
tions officially announced, but the unsuccessful compet- 
itors who furnished 1496 of the cards out of the 1500, 
and thus made the exhibition possible, have been denied, 
the opportunity of selling their designs to purchasers 
who are anxious to make selections from them. . 

"As to the awards, while we "shall not challenge the 
judgment of the committee as to the artistic merits of 
the designs which took the prizes, we consider it proper 
to say that the awards should have been made strictly in 
accordance with the published terms of the competition. 
Christmas cards were called for, and in common fairness 
the claims of none but Christmas cards should have been 
admitted. Whatever purchases Messrs. Prang & Co. 
might choose to make from outside of that class should 
have been an independent affair. As it is, out of the 
$2000 which they offered in prizes for cards designed for 
Christmas, they have paid $1300 for cards which have 
nothing to do with Christmas, and every competitor who 
complied with the terms of the published offer, and who 
might have won any part of the prize money thus ille- 
gitimately diverted from its proper channel, has good 
reason to feel aggrieved. 

Two out of the four prizes have been awarded to pro- 
fessional artists, on the score apparently of technical ex- 
cellence. Mr. Elihu^ Vedder's design, which took the 
first prize, has no connection whatever with Christmas 
tide, or apy other season of festivity, and Mr. Charles. 
C. Coleman's, which took the third prize, is only 
remotely so connected. Both are admirable in their way. 
Both are decorative. The committee was composed 
for the most part of decorative artists, and perhaps this 
may account for their preferences so far as these gentle- 
men are concerned. But on what principle were the 
other awards made? The general judgment of the 
critics — and it might be added, of the public as well- 
certainly would favor honor being shown to Miss Rosina 
Emmett for her charming design of a young mother 
hugging her boy under the mistletoe, which took only 
the fourth prize ; but it is not easy to account for Miss 
Dora Wheeler's good fortune in obtaining the second 
prize \y$ the application of any principle of selection 
which may have influenced the committee's action in 
bestowing the palm on Messrs. Vedder and Coleman. 

As to the right of the unsuccessful competitors to be 
allowed to sell their designs to whom they please, it is 
urged by Mr. R. E. Moore, on behalf of his principals, 
that the latter have had the trouble and expense of get- 
ting up the exhibition, and there is no reason why other* 
chromo manufacturers should benefit by their enterprise. 
This seems rather a narrow view to take of the matter. 
It will strike impartial outsiders that the contributors 
who have given their time and brains have some rights, 
too, and that it is not at all liberal of Messrs. Prang & 
Co., or in accord with the desire they have expressed to 
encourage the development of decorative art in this 
country, to put obstacles in the way of those who have 
competed unsuccessfully hr the late contest, but have 
now the opportunity to sell their designs to other 
dealers. The names of the authors of a score or more 
of the cards have been asked for in good faith and have 
been refused, and those who want to purchase are con- 
sequently obliged to advertise for them, as' some one 
does in the present number of The. Art Amateur, in 
order to reach the designers. Of course the advertise- 
ment will effect the desired result ; but the policy which 
compels this provoking hindrance in bringing together 
the person who wants to sell and the person who wants 
to buy is rather of the dog-in-the-manger kind. The 
contributors in tne competition, in complying with the 
request to sign their cards with symbols instead of their 
names, of course did not suspect that by doing so they 
were to be debarred from selling their work when some 
one should come along wanting to buy it. We advise 
our readers who may enter into any future contest of 
this kind to have a clear understanding with the man- 
agers, looking to the better protection of their rights. 
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The Salmagundi Sketch Club shows no disposition 
to rest on the laurels of the past year. A feature of its 
next exhibition, which will open at the Academy of De- 
sign on the first of December, will be an album of two 
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or three dozen etchings executed by members of the 
club at their weekly social reunions. It is also intend- 
ed, before the approach of summer, to send invitations 
to artists to contribute to the winter exhibition. The 
idea is good. Artists would find it both interesting and 
instructive to devote some of their time during the 
cloudy days and the months of the crude greens to 
sketching in black and white. The club naturally feels 
encouraged by the increased public interest in its work 
manifested by the increased sales at the last exhibition. 
At its recent election an excellent board of officers was 
chosen. Mr. Charles Volkmar was appointed chair- 
man of the Board of Control and Jury of Admission, 
with Messrs. George W. Maynard, G. F. Murphy, A. 
P. Share, and the president of the club, Mr. Joseph S, 
Hartley, as associates. 
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HE Academy " private views" in 
New York are a delusion and a 
snare. As Clarence Cook wit- 
tily says, " There is no privacy 
and no view/' The critics are 
all very angry with the authori- 
ties this season, and not wholly 
without cause ; for certainly 
they have been treated with 
scant consideration. A night was set apart for them 
to view the pictures, but the galleries were so inade- 
quately lighted that some of the critics wisely refrained 
from exercising their official functions, except at the 
expense of the Academy managers. To fill up space 
"they talked about the weather." Then came the 
" private view," at which one could see hardly any- 
thing except the pictures which had been " skied '* by 
the hanging committee. 

* * 

The importance of a National Academy Exhibition 
demands that it shall receive consideration in another 
department than " My Note Book," and next month, 
of course, it will be the feature of " The Art Gallery." 
In the mean while I may be permitted to remark that, 
so far as one could judge from the enjoyment of the 
combined advantages of " a press view" and "a pri- 
vate view" — which are pretty much the same thing so 
far as the press goes — the most notable pictures are 
Eastman Johnson's large canvas showing two full- 
length figures conversing in a parlor ; Hovenden's mas- 
terly " Vendeans," with the motto " Hoc signo vinces" 
— rather slovenly Latin, by the way ; Millet's portrait 
of Miss Kate Field, showing "very little girl and a 
good deal of picture," as some one truthfully remarked ; 
Geo. W. Maynard's portrait of Millet, and landscapes 
by Bierstadt, Inness, and David Johnson. 
* 

Scribner's Monthly for April is a wonderfully 
good number. Mr. James C. Beard has an interesting 
and admirably illustrated article on " Marine Forms as 
Applicable to Decoration." Mr. T. Cole has produced 
from a photograph the best engraved portrait of Father 
Hyacinthe published. Messrs. Will H. Low and M. 
J. Burns furnish admirable drawings for Mr. Charles 
H. Farnham's " Running the Rapids," and Edward 
Strahan contributes a delightfully written article on 
Greek Terra-Cottas, well and profusely illustrated. The 
publishers offer new prizes for the work of novices in 
wood engraving, and publish the engravings which 
took the prizes lately awarded. The competition has 
certainly called forth some very creditable work, 
although some of the least pleasant characteristics of 
the Scribner school of wood-engraving are reproduced, 
it seems to me, with almost aggressive fidelity. 

* * 

As might have been expected the recent sale in Paris 
of the pictures of that most liberal patron of art, Mr 
John W. Wilson, attracted much attention. At the 
end of the three days' auction the great sum of 2,032,- 
345 francs had been realized. The collection included 
many of the choicest specimens of famous masters, 



especially of the Flemish school, in which Mr. Wilson's 
gallery was particularly rich. Among these were the 
four well-known portraits of Scriverius, his wife, Jas- 
per Schade Van Westrum, and P. Van den Broecke, 
by Frank Hals. The first two— veritable gems of art, 
neither quite six inches long — were sold after excit- 
ing competition, to M. Petit, presumably for the Due 
d'Aumale, for 80,000 francs. M. Sedelmayer and M. 
Petit bought the other two for 43,100 francs and 78,100 
francs respectively. "The Rabbi,'-' "Golgotha," and 
"Portrait of a Man," fine examples of Rembrandt, 
brought respectively 10,000 francs, 9100 francs, and 
200,000 francs — the latter being the highest price of 
the sale, but the name of the buyer somewhat suspi- 
ciously has been kept a secret. Nicholas Maas's 
" L'Enfant a la Gaufre," a very fine example of the 
painter, brought only 10,500 francs. 

* * 

Berckeyde's excellent " Card Players," and Bol's 
" Moorish Chieftain" — one of his masterpieces — were, 
I believe, in the collection, but I do not find them men- 
tioned in the enterprising New York Herald's cable re- 
port of the sale. Cuyp's admirable portrait of himself 
drawing after nature — a famous landscape — was 
bought by the Due d'Aumale for 73,000 francs. Van 
Goyen's " View of Dordrecht" sold for 30,500 francs ; 
Holbein's portrait of Bishop Gardiner, 66,700 francs ; 
"The Nurse" by De Hooghe," 12,000 francs; Ru- 
bens' " Mercury, Argus and Io,""The Greek Magi- 
cian," "The Assyrian Magician," and "The Ethio- 
pian Magician," for 48,000 francs, 20,000 francs, 15,000 
francs, and 17,600 francs respectively, the last three 
going to the Due d'Aumale. Ruysdael's " Le Bac," a 
picture of a ferry — a charming work — brought 32,000 
francs ; Jan Steen's " Jubilee" (" Le Roi Boit") went 
comparatively cheap at 16,000 francs, as did Palamedes' 
" Player on the Clavicin" for 12,100 francs. 

The pictures of the English school did not fare 
well. Constable's " Stoke-by-Nayland" and "The 
Glebe Farm"' went to Sedelmayer for only 3000 francs 
and 3650 francs respectively ; Crome's " The Grange" 
and " Environs of Norwich" for 1530 francs and 3650 
francs, and Mulready's little " Watering Place," which 
Faucherel has engraved, for only 990 francs. Mor- 
land's fine picture of a cottage door, called " La 
Halte" by the French critics, was knocked down for 
8520 francs, but Sir Joshua Reynold's " Mrs. Seyforth 
and her Daughter," a noble work once, and well known 
by Grower's engraving of it, but now ruinously faded — 
went for 15,500. Lawrence's brilliant portrait of Lady 
Ellenborough brought 10,000 francs — not a bad price 
for a sketch. 

* * 

Remarkably high prices were obtained for some of 
the French paintings. The " Angelus" of poor Millet 
— who often went hungry for the want of a franc — 
brought the greatest figure ; it being run up in about 
two minutes to 160,000 francs, M. Petit being the 
buyer. The reader may remember the subject. It 
represents a French laborer and his wife in a field stop- 
ping suddenly at the sound of the evening bell, which 
invites them to prayer. The peasant painter had wit- 
nessed such a scene hundreds of times in his youth, and it 
deeply impressed him. In this picture he has succeed- 
ed wonderfully in carrying out his intention of giving 
an impression of music. As Sensier says, " he wanted 
the noise of the country and even the church bells to 
sound." This picture was sold originally to M. Van 
Praet, the Belgian minister in Paris, for a few hundred 
francs. Millet's " Faneuse dans une Prairie," was 
sold for 23,700 francs, to M. Hara. 

* 

* # 

Among the prices paid for other well known modern 
French paintings were 900 francs for Troyon's " De- 
van t Honfleur," 31,500 for his " La Mare," 17,200 for 
his ' ' Vallee de la Solle, ' ' and 1 5 10 for his " Tete de B4- 
lier Mort," 12,050 for Roybet's " Le Message," 12,300 
for Diaz's " La Mare," and 16,000 for his "Sous la 
Feuillee ;" 12,550 for Daubigny's " Le Marais," 17,500 
for Ziem's "Venice;" 9700 for Rousseau's "Pay- 
sage," and 20,000 for his " Hameau en Nonnandie ;" 
24,100 for Delacroix's " TigreSurpris par un Serpent," 
7900 for his " Marocain et son Enfant;" 36,800 for 
Decamp's " Inte"rieur de Cour en Italie," and 10,600 for 
his " Le Rdmouleur." Bargue's "La Sentinelle" 
brought 28,000, and his " Le Joueur de Flute" 30,000 
francs. Couture's " Apres le Bal Masque" brought 
4900 francs, and Clays' " Le Zuiderzee" 6300, 



When in Boston a few months ago I was introduced 
to the proprietor of one of the leading theatres, who is 
notorious for his " malapropisms." He told me he 
understood I appreciated good decoration, and he would 
take pleasure in showing ine some of the beauties of 
his theatre. " First, see here," said he, pointing with 
pride to the walls ; " how do you like my doodoos r" I 
was puzzled. " Dadoes, he means — dadoes," whis- 
pered a friend at my side. I duly admired the " doo- 
doos." "And now," cried the manager, leading me 
by the arm, " you shall see my qui-nine door," and we 
stopped suddenly in front of a door supposed to be in 
the style of the lamented Queen Anne. I looked the 
man in the face, thinking that perhaps he was quizzing 
me. But no ; evidently he had no suspicion that there 
was anything wrong. The only expression he wore 
was one of conscious merit as an intelligent patron 
and promoter of the arts. 

* * 

All true Bostonians will be shocked to learn that tf a 
number of paintings in oil and drawings in charcoal by 
the late Mr. Morris Hunt," have been exhibited in Lon- 
don and absolutely scoffed at. The following is the 
language of the blasphemous critic of The Athenaeum : 
" Excepting a few portraits in oil . . . few or none of 
the 1 19 examples are up to the level of fourth-rate current 
French painting. The greater part of the landscapes 
are confusion itself, crude reflections of the technique 
of Millet, and not equal to the lowest grade of the last 
Salon. Some of the designs, which aim at decorative 
purposes, are demonstrative and French enough for 
common domestic application in Paris, but as works of 
fine art they lack noble technical qualities. Mr. Hunt 
was obviously too ambitious." 

* * 

That brilliant young artist, Humphrey H. Moore, 
having remained long enough in San Francisco to 
execute a lucrative commission for one of the million- 
aires of the Pacific Coast, has, I hear, taken advantage 
of his proximity to The Asian continent to visit Japan. 
Such an enthusiastic colorist as Mr. Moore doubtless 
will fairly revel in the gorgeousness of Oriental splendor 
which he will see, and come home with sketch books 
full of suggestions for future work. He is, if I mistake 
not, the first American artist who has sought in "far 
Cipango" subjects for his brush. I do not forget that 
a remarkable Japanese street scene on canvas was exhi- 
bited in this city a year or so ago. But the painter of 
the picture, it was said, had never seen Japan. 

* * * 

Some one sends me a copy of the Congressional 
Record of last month, from which it appears that re- 
cently there was a lively discussion in Congress over a 
bill introduced for the relief of Louis P. di Cesnola, in 
the sum of $5500, which he alleged he had paid for the 
services of an interpreter and a consular guard during 
the eleven years of his consulate. In answer to an 
inquiry by Mr. Dunnell whether during these eleven 
years he had ever put in a claim for the money or any 
part of it, it appeared that he had not done so, which 
some of the honorable gentlemen thought was rather 
queer.- Mr. Price especially was so impressed. He set 
forth his view of the case in the following terms : 

" This gentleman is appointed a consul. At the end of a year 
he finds himself minus of $500 because he had to employ an in- 
terpreter and guard. Now if a business man — and the presump- 
tion is he is a business man, or he would not be there, although 
the presumption may be a violent one — he would apply at the 
end of the year to the State department and say, ' I am out $500 
for these necessary expenditures.' Then they either say he is 
entitled to that or they say he is not entitled to it. But he lets it 
run another year and says he has incurred $500 more of expendi- 
ture. And so on it goes from year to year, until eleven years 
have elapsed, and all that time he has not been paid any $500 a 
year by the government. All that time he has not learned the 
language of the country in which he is stationed, and keeps up 
his interpreter and guard, continues that expense, and pays the 
money out of his own pocket ; and then five years afterwai'ds he 
comes to Congress and asks to be reimbursed for the money he 
has expended." 

Mr. Cox urged on General Di Cesnola' s behalf that 
he was " a gentleman of high scientific attainments," 
but he admitted he was perhaps "a little loose about 
business matters." "Well," said Mr. Price, at last, 
" on consideration of his being a loose business man, I 
suppose we must pay it." And the general has ac- 
cordingly been paid the little bill of $5500. It does not 
appear that he made any charge for interest. But, of 
course, he can put in a claim for that at any time. 

Montezuma. 



